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From the Bookshelves 


The Future of Industrial Man. By Peter F. Drucker. New 

York, John Day Company, 1942. $2.50. 

Mr. Drucker’s book is a sequel to The End of Economic 
Man.* The thesis of the earlier book is implicit in the 
following sentences which appear in the present volume: 
“We have learned that a functioning society can no longer 
be organized in and through the market. Economic Man 
has not only made himself superfluous through his material 
successes ; he has also failed politically, socially and meta- 
physically.” The author believes that the concept of 
“economic man” which was implemented both in capital- 
ism and in Marxist socialism has played itself out; it has 
become obsolete in the industrial era. Yet a truly industrial 
society has not yet emerged and this is really why the war 
is being fought. The question confronting us today is, 
How can an industrial society be built as a free society? 


The fundamental weakness, the author believes, in our 
social structure is that no functional principle is inherent 
in it. Such stability as it has maintained is due rather to 
the relegation of function. The exercise of power, political 
and industrial, is not, as it should be, an implementation 
of the beliefs, purposes and aims of the individuals com- 
posing society. It may be regular, but it is not “legitimate.” 
This concept of legitimate power is central in Mr. Druck- 
er’s analysis. “Legitimate power,” he says, “stems from 
the same basic belief of society regarding man’s nature and 
fulfilment on which the individual’s social status and 
function rest.” It finds its justification in the “basic ethos” 
of the society itself. It rests on an accepted “ethical or 
metaphysical principle.” Such power cannot be said to 
“corrupt”; it is illegitimate power that corrupts, since it 
is mere “might.” Real power today is of this sort, for the 
typical American is a Populist at heart, refusing to admit 
the validity of the industrial system. His beliefs and values 
are a hangover from the time when “there were no large 
corporations, no mass production, no permanent working 
class, no managerial power.” 


America became a nation during the mercantile era, in 
which social status rested on property, and on property 
rights “expressed through the market,” and this continued 
to be the basis of legitimate power in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Laissez faire was not anarchic, as is often charged, 
but a definite order in which government was regarded as 
legitimate only in a narrow political sphere. The market 
represented power in its own right. We may not like the 
look of that today, but in terms of Mr. Drucker’s analysis 
it was functionally real. 


*See INFORMATION SERVICE, December 16, 1939. 


But the advent of the industrial system has vitiated the 
rationale that we have carried over into it. Real power 
is now created by the business corporation, whose stock- 
holders have abdicated in favor of management. They 
“function” by proxy, which is to say they do not function 
at all. The economic system itself is no longer referred 
to as capitalism but as the “free enterprise” system, which 
documents the shift from emphasis on property ownership 
to emphasis on management, from which both owners and 
workers are functionally remote. The stockholder has 
not been robbed of his rights but has thrown them away. 
Managerial power is the real power, but is “illegitimate” 
because no accepted principle underlies it. We still cling 
to a fiction as to the locus of power. 

The worker, through unionism, has fitted into this 
picture. The labor union, no more than industrial manage- 
ment, represents legitimate power. It is “an anti-organiza- 
tion, an antibody against social toxins,” serving as a 
“counterweight” to big business. As the stockholder 
escapes responsibility by owning shares in a corporation, 
so the worker joins a labor union in order to “escape 
decisions” and “transfer responsibility.” 

In short, Mr. Drucker finds that we have entered upon 
a managerial régime without any appropriate equipment in 
the realm of ideas and values. F. E. J. 


Religion and Health. By Seward Hiltner. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. $2.50. 

This book is so packed with information, interpretation 
and practical counsel that it will doubtless be in great 
demand by ministers and laymen who are engaged in 
personal counselling. A striking feature of it is the recur- 
rent emphasis on lay as well as ministerial service to people 
who have health problems. The author is executive secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s Commission on Religion and 
Health. Mr. Hiltner sketches the development of the 
mental hygiene movement and explains the main character- 
istics of the mental hygiene approach. He presents a broad 
concept of health as something not expressed in any static 
norm but something that is always improvable, while to 
be “ill” means more than to be the victim of a particular 
disease. He surveys the contribution of religion to whole- 
ness of body and mind. It is interesting to note that the 
literature to which Mr. Hiltner is contributing gets its 
terminology largely from psychoanalysis, which revived 
the old terms “psyche” and “soma” as distinguishable 
though closely related entities. 

The scientific background of religion and health is 
carefully stated and the elements of religious therapy are 
presented confidently but without exaggerated claims. 
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Manifestly, the author is much less interested in specific 
“healings” than in making religion a resource in the 
maintenance of bodily and mental health. But he is also 
guarded with reference to extravagant claims of science. 
“Let us,” he says, “use the methods of science to prove 
how much certain kinds of religious influences, in certain 
kinds of people, help to bring therapeutic results. But 
let us not fall into the error of trying to prove the nature 
of God because of the use of certain methods which have 
brought therapeutic results.” 

The discussion of the problems of religious and moral 
education is illuminating. The author finds that public 
school teachers and Sunday school teachers, when iso- 
lating the problems of children under their charge, tend 
to look for and find the wrong things. They are much 
more sensitive to aggressive behaviors which cause them 
trouble than they are to “withdrawal” behaviors which 
have more serious implications. Here he follows the 
hygienist’s line fairly closely but he keeps insisting on 
fundamental Christian conceptions and ideas of spiritual 
development which most hygienists show less concern for. 

Some ministers have become enamored of psychiatry to 
the detriment of their own professional activities. They 
will find no encouragement in this book. Concerning 
those who have “dual training” he says, “Therapeutically, 
they must be either clergymen or psychiatrists to the per- 
son; they cannot be both.” One of the best things about 
this book is that it is written by a minister whose central 
interest is in pastoral counselling but who brings to this 
subject a rich furnishing of knowledge and a truly scien- 
tific outlook. 

The magnitude of the problem as presented in the book 
is staggering. Although there are more beds for mental 
cases in American hospitals than for all other types of 
illness there are multitudes who are really mentally ill 
who will never find their way into institutions and for 
whom there is little provision. It is estimated that at the 
present rate of admissions one person in 20 spends a part 
of his life in a mental hospital. It is pointed out, however, 
that increases in the number of admissions does not 
necessarily mean increase in incidence of mental disorder. 
It also measures increased sensitiveness to the problem. 

Christ and Christian Education. By William Clayton Bower. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1943. $1.00. 


Teaching of Religion in the Public School. By Conrad A. 
Hauser. New York, Round Table Press, 1942. $2.00. 


In 128 pages Professor Bower, one of the foremost 
representatives of the liberal religious education move- 
ment, states the case for the group of Protestant religious 
educators which he represents. It is an impressive state- 
ment, positive and clear but non-argumentative. 

Professor Bower reviews the course of Christian educa- 
tion, beginning with the methods employed by Jesus, 
carrying through the authoritarian period in which Chris- 
tianity crystallized into an authoritative tradition, and 
culminating in the modern movement which “is seeking 
to bring the ideals and purposes of Christ back into 
functional relation to the experience of growing persons 
and of the Christian community.” 

The objectives of this modern movement are to help 
growing persons to achieve Christ-like personality, to 
Christianize society, to make available to individuals and 
groups the “funded experience of the Christian past,”’ and 
to build a sustaining fellowship, which is the Church. The 
central concept is that of function. The author contends 
for the functional approach to all educational problems and 
argues in particular that the Bible has been largely lost 


in Christian education because of failure to understand 
it and present it in a functional relationship to developing 
experience. 

Professor Bower recognizes that unless education cul. 
minates in commitment it is abortive. He says that at 
this point “both general and religious education have been 
most lacking.” 

An important chapter deals with the relation between 
religious education and public education. Here is a tem. 
perate discussion of modern secularism and its conse- 
quences. America was founded upon religious ideals and 
its history is shot through with religious concern. But a 
secular education tragically mutilates that cultural heri- 
tage. “A visitor from Mars, in taking the program of 
public education as the best criterion of what a people 
most highly value, would conclude that the American 
people are wholly secular and place little or no value upon 
religion.” Less than half the children and young people 
in America from 5 to 17 years of age receive “an 
systematic instruction in religion whether Catholic, Jewish, 
or Protestant.” Not only is this false to our cultural 
heritage but it is gravely doubtful “whether a purely secular 
ethics can bear the load of the moral demands of modern 
life, and especially of democracy.” 


Professor Bower assumes the separation of Church and 
State and respects the freedom of education from religious 
interference but he wants the public school program to 
include religion as a phase of the culture. “The literature 
of religion, including the Bible, is as much a part of the 
literary inheritance of the race as any other literature, 
and should be so dealt with.” The same is true of the 
history of religious ideas and institutions and of the mani- 
festations of religion and contemporary life. He warns, 
however, against misguided experimentation. Unfortunate 
and “mismanaged situations” may set us back a long way 
in our effort to solve the problem of giving religion its 
proper place in American education. 


It is at this point that the relation between the two 
volumes under review appears. The late Dr. Hauser has 
attempted in this volume to state the basis of the teaching 
of religion in the public school. The book has an intro- 
duction by W. Dyer Blair and reflects throughout the 
thinking and the plans of the International Council of 
Religious Education, although it is not an official pro- 
nouncement. Dr. Hauser goes on the assumption that the 
United States is a Christian nation and that secularization 
of education came about on account of the prevalence of 
sectarian religions and movements and not with any intent 
to exclude religion from the schools. He makes a strong 
case for the centrality of religion in our culture and the 
necessity that education which maintains fidelity to the 
culture take account of religion. 

Dr. Hauser scores a point against the conception of 
religion held by John Dewey, for example, which limits it 
to a religious quality of experience while failing to take 
account of religion as a social reality, normally and in- 
evitably expressing itself in institutional forms. He 
remarks that in a number of states, including Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and Indiana, non-secta- 
rian teaching is going on in the schools “with little or 
no protest.” That religion find its place in the schools on 
this non-sectarian basis he considers necessary unless we 
are to become totally paganized. 

The author’s thesis will be regarded by many as in part 
controversial. He seems to believe that because the 
existence of God and the reality of the future life are so 
widely taught in different religions there should be no 
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objection to teaching them as accepted truths in the 
schools. He recognizes the conflict between naturalism 
and supernaturalism but he says that in modern theism 
these two philosophic positions meet in a united universe 
in a “humanistic-theistic” religion. It appears, however, 
that Dr. Hauser as essentially a liberal would not sanction 
direct indoctrination but that what he is really aiming for 
is that the religious implications of every important dis- 
cipline of study and area of activity shall be made clear 
in the educative process. 

Dr. Hauser recognizes that in the early history of the 
nation religion was faultily taught and that Horace Mann 
and his associates were driven to the policy of excluding 
sectarian teaching. He has no illusions about the difficulty 
of getting agreement among Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews concerning the religious task of the schools but he 
thinks the task is not hopeless. On the other hand, he 
would like to see a “gentleman’s agreement” worked out 
whereby the church leaders “would carry into the com- 
munity church school sound educational method, and the 
public school leader would carry over into the public school 


the spirit of religion.” F. E. J. 
The People’s Business. By Joshua K. Bolles. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1942. $2.00. 
New York, 


Consumers in Wartime. By Leland J. Gordon. 

Harper & Brothers, 1943. $1.75. 

The Consumer Goes to War. By Caroline F. Ware. New 

York, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1942. $2.00. 

How to Teach Consumers’ Cooperation. By C. Maurice 

Wieting. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1942, 2.00. 
Cooperation. A Christian Mode of Industry. By Edgar 

ae Ozone Park, N. Y., Catholic Literary Guild, 

Mr. Bolles is a journalist who interprets the meaning, 
strength and diversity of consumers’ cooperation in Amer- 
ica in the style of a newspaperman. He wrote the book 
because of the expressed need for a short and popular 
treatment of what has been developing in the American 
scene. Already over 2,500,000 American citizens are 
members of consumers’ co-ops. Mr. Bolles gives credit to 
the Finns for their pioneering efforts, sees Negroes aspir- 
ing to new freedom through co-ops, describes farmers 
owning their own feed mills, and notes the progress of the 
common man in learning the processes of banking. 

First aid for the family in the war emergency is stressed 
by Professor Gordon, who teaches economics at Denison 
University. The war has made many people “consumer 
conscious,” especially those who are actually losing income 
and purchasing power. Recently, a government official 
privately “guessed” that at least one-fourth of the families 
in the United States were having their real incomes re- 
duced as a result of the war, while many others were 
making gains. It would seem that Professor Gordon’s 
“timely guide” could be put to immediate use by most 
professional and clerical workers. 

Of somewhat similar aim is Caroline F. Ware’s The 
Consumer Goes to War. It is subtitled: “A Guide to 
Victory on the Home Front.” Special attention is given 
to explaining the reasons for rationing, price control, and 
other governmental regulations. Most of the book answers 
two questions faced by consumers: What can we do to 
help win the war? What can we do to strengthen the 
consumer cause, and help win the peace? 

Dr. Wieting’s book tells teachers how to teach consum- 
ers’ cooperation, and more. He gives a critical evaluation 
of consumers’ cooperation in the United States, and sur- 
veys consumer’s cooperation abroad. It is expected that 
this book will be of special value to teachers in the states 
where it is used in the public schools. It will also be very 
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useful to all who teach and interpret the cooperative move- 

ment. Dr. Wieting is an advisory member of the Com- 

mittee on Cooperatives of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Schmiedeler, a Benedictine scholar, describes the 
cooperative economic technique as “a Christian mode of 
industry.” He directs the Rural Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. He describes 
numerous activities of cooperatives here and abroad, 
stresses the interest Catholic priests have taken in the 
movement, and also considers relationships of voluntary 
co-ops to government. An interesting chapter is on Nova 
Scotia, now hailed as a “land of coooperatives.” 

¥. 1. 

Rural America Today; Its Schools and Community Life. By 
George A. Works and Simon O. Lesser. Chicago, IIl., 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. $3.75. 

Parity, Parity, Parity. By John D. Black. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Committee on Research in the Social Sciences, 
1942. $2.00. 

Forward to the Land. By Elmer T. Peterson. Norman, Okla., 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. $2.75. 

The Small Community; Foundation of Democratic Life. 
Arthur E. Morgan. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1942. $3.00. 
Rural America Today contains interpretations of many 

recent developments in the rural world, with special refer- 

ence to schools and community life. “Many children—few 
dollars.” Relatively many of the Negroes, and of the 
children, are in the poorest states. Here is a situation that 
challenges those who manage the national housekeeping. 

“Federal aid” on a wide scale is recommended. There is 

a thorough discussion of the responsibility of the states 

and of the federal government. 

Professor Black of Harvard University presents an 
economist’s analysis of the concept of “parity” for agri- 
culture. He shows how this well-known standard for farm 
producers has run into conflict with those who want high 
standards for labor and industry. He indicates the limita- 
tions and the dangers of bargaining in the lobbies by one 
group of producers. Dr. Black is adamant against revisions 
of the parity formula, and strongly upholds President 
Roosevelt’s stand against the farm lobby in the price 
control controversies of 1942. 

Forward to the Land might be called the testament of a 
voluntarist. Professor Peterson, of the University. of 
Oklahoma, is devoted to the traditional family type farm 
and not to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
He is critical of the contradictions in national farm policy. 
The A.A.A, “helps” to put people off the land, he says, 
and the F.S.A. (Farm Security Administration) helps to 
put some of them back again. He believes we could again 
have an independent and bold agrarianism, if man would 
adjust himself to the requirements of nature, and if farm 
people generally attended to their own business without 
benefit of governmental regulations. 

Arthur E. Morgan, an engineer, former President of 
Antioch, once chairman of the T.V.A., believes that in 
“the small, primary community ... more than anywhere 
else, men can find the way to live well.” This, his latest 
book, is a guidebook to the good community. In the good 
society, there will be a far higher regard than at present 
for small groups of people. With all his pleading of the 
cause of the rural community, Dr. Morgan recognizes and 
describes certain of its limitations. There is a chapter on 
the Church, in which Dr. Morgan points out the values in 
the community church. 
Agenda for a Postwar World. By J. B. Condliffe. New York, 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1942. $2.50. 

Dr. Condliffe, formerly on the staff of the League of 
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Nations, now professor of economics at the University of 
San Francisco, has long been a student of international 
economic problems. In Agenda for a Postwar World he 
deals mainly with the short-range questions which must 
be handled at once at the close of the war, such as the 
political basis of economic cooperation, social security, 
agricultural surpluses, debt and demobilization, repayment 
and reparation, international investment, and free trade 
versus a high tariff. If economic chaos following the war 
is to be avoided then government control of “price-cost 
adjustments” will be necessary for some time in order to 
avoid inflation. Professor Condliffe warns that it may be 
necessary to completely reorganize “not only governments, 
but banking systems, monetary standards, business organi- 
zation, law, and police regulation.” The development of 
social security does not necessarily mean government con- 
trol of all economic activity. Neither uncontrolled laissez 
faire nor completely regulated trade are desirable in the 
interim period after the war. “It is necessary ... to work 
toward exchange stabilization and the creation of interna- 
tional economic institutions for consultation and coordina- 
tion, and ultimately for common supranational action.” 
The United States has the greatest responsibility at this 
point for the other countries of the world will be “almost 
bound to accept” the limitations of sovereignty which the 
United States accepts. Professor Condliffe warns, how- 
ever, that any such acceptance of responsibility by this 
country means “in many ways a sharp break with tradi- 
tion and a bleak prospect of harassing involvement with 
the affairs of other peoples.” If there is to be popular 
understanding and support for such a program there must 
also be “‘a great campaign of public education and debate.” 
Toward International Organization. New York, Harper & 

Brothers, 1942. .00. 

Toward International Organization presents a series 
of lectures at Oberlin College on the movement toward in- 
ternational organization. President Wilkins comments in 
his preface that they were “designed in the first instance 
for the citizens of tomorrow.” Professor Howard Robin- 
son of Oberlin summarizes past efforts toward interna- 
tional organization. Professors Harvey Alden Wooster 
of Oberlin and Max Lerner of Williams College discuss, 
respectively, economic and political causes of war; Major 
George Fielding Eliot of the New York Herald-Tribune 
the problem of defending an international order; Jacob 
Viner, professor of economics at the University of Chi- 
cago, future international organization; and Quincy 
Wright, also of Chicago, the problem of international jus- 
tice. Organization of culture and religion is treated by 
William E. Hocking of Harvard, and political organization 
by Oscar Jaszi of Oberlin College. I. M. C. 


Christian Bases of World Order. The Merrick Lectures for 
1943. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. $2.00. 
The Merrick Lectures for 1943 at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 

versity were given in connection with a conference on the 

same subject organized by the Board of Missions of the 

Methodist Church. The seminar reports of the conference, 

which has been widely publicized, were related to the 

subjects of the lectures. The present volume, which was 
got off the press in record time, contains an ‘ntroductory 

lecture by Vice President Wallace in which he makes a 

vigorous statement in Christian terms of American ideals. 

Then follow four lectures on “fundamental Christian 

principles” dealing with God and the world, the Christian 

view of man and of nature, and the spiritual basis of de- 
mocracy by Bishop McConnell, President Willis J. King, 


Professor Brightman and President Umphrey Lee. Basic 
issues in Christian philosophy are here dealt with in 
illuminating fashion. 

Under the heading, “Factors in World Order,” appear 
the following: a scholarly lecture by Gonzalo Baez- Cam- 
argo on the race problem; an expert analysis of the basis 
of economic freedom by John B. Condliffe ; and original 
discussion of land and human welfare by Bjarne Braatoy ; 
a vigorous exposition of the politics of human welfare from 
the viewpoint of the new freedoms by Vera Micheles 
Dean ; an eminent physician’s analysis of the world problem 
of health by Dr. Charles-Edward A. Winslow; a chal- 
lenging survey of the international labor situation by 
Carter Goodrich ; and a moving appeal for a new basis of 
international education by Reinhold Schairer.  F. E. J. 
An Appraisal of the Protocols of Zion. By John S. Curtiss, 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1942. $1.00. 

In this little book a competent American historian who 
has previously done research in Russian history of the 
early twentieth century presents an analysis of the data 
concerning the Protocols of Zion. His study has been 
checked in manuscript by the group of sponsoring his- 
torians, among whom are some of the best known men in 
the country. He first describes the contents of the Proto- 
cols. The first persons to publish the Protocols—Russians 
in the first decade of this century—never presented any 
evidence to prove the connection between the Protocols 
and Jewish leaders. They did not claim to have had the 
original document, but only a copy which, it appears, was 
secured by “devious means” and which several persons had 
handled before it reached them. 

Furthermore, they are, Dr. Curtiss says, not “at all 
dependable in their statements.” He then analyzes all the 
available evidence in regard to the origin of the Protocols. 
He found “little reason to believe that the Protocols were 
written by Jewish leaders.” Rather, it is clear that they 
were “largely plagiarized” from a French book attacking 
the Second Empire. There is some evidence to indicate 
that they were “actually fabricated by members of the 
Russian political police in Paris.” It should be noted that 
they were not used by the Tsarist officials in the Beilis 
trial for ritual murder in 1913. I. M. C. 
Preventing Fatal Explosions in Coal Mines. By Edward A. 

Wieck. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1942. 75 cents. 

This is “a study of recent major disasters in the United 
States as accompaniments of technological change.” The 
conclusion of the study is that the all too frequent tragedies 
in the great coal industry are preventable. Analyses of 
disasters are presented in order to promote safety in this 
industry, and to try to enlist the cooperation of workers, 
managers and public toward this end. In the Introduction 
Mary van Kleeck says: “A nation at war must conserve 
its resources. Safety in the mines is vital to national 
defense, as it is an ever-present obligation in time of 
peace.’ B. Y. L. 
American Unity and Asia. By Pearl S. Buck. New York, 

John Day Company, 1942. $1.50. 

This little book brings together ten essays by Pearl 
Buck on the importance of race relations in the present 
war. Among them are letters to newspapers, magazine 
articles and newspaper articles. Several deal mainly with 
race relations in this country, others with our relation to 
race problems in the Orient. Several have appeared in 


digest form in INFORMATION SERVICE. (See issue of April 

11, 1942.) These essays by an outstanding American in- 

terpreter of the East to the West repay thoughtful reading. 
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